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a correction in the first line of the charming 
lyric printed by Mr. Hill, Modem Language 
Notes xxvi, 39 : instead of Apris ai qu'en chan- 
tant plour, read 

A pria ai qu'en chantant plour 

that is, ' I consider it a virtue that/ etc. Cp. 
Joufrois 1827: Gar n'ai pas cest siegle a pris, 
1 for I have no high opinion of this world.' 
So no doubt Perceval, Baist's text 3296, should 
be similarly corrected : 

De tot ce se mervoile trop 

Li vaslez, qui ne 1'ot a pris, 

E li prodom li dist: "Amis. . . . 

The young man is surprised but was not greatly 
interested. Avoir a mepris is met with as late 
as La Fontaine (Haase §123 ) 4 . — 890 an II. 
as printed is ambiguous ; it is, of course, aniens, 
and not en deus. — 930 El lit should have been 
restored. — 1020-9 The passage is not well 
punctuated; the meaning is, 'the beasts were 
so to be feared that, when the people perad- 
venture issued forth for some piece of work, 
nothing remained but that, at whatever cost, 
it was necessary (we were compelled) to untie 
them, and they would tear everybody to pieces.' 
— 1069 The difficulty might be met by reading 
La damoisele quant ooit, but Mr. Hill's reading 
may be correct, cp. Richart le Bel 5837 where oit 
audit is likewise assured by the rime. 



T. Atkinson Jen-kins. 
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The Stage Cyclopaedia: A Bibliography of Plays 
Compiled by Eeginald Clarence. Published 
by "The Stage," Covent Garden, London, 
1909. 499 double-column pages. 

This is a work of such peculiar interest 
and significance to the student of the theatre 

4 In iii, 4 of the same poem s'en trobHe is no 
doubt a misprint for s'entrobUe. In the second lyric 
v, 6 the period should be replaced by a comma, the 
two lines 5, 6 forming a protasis. 



and the drama that it is cause for surprise 
that it has been so rarely or so inadequately 
mentioned. Aside from a brief but scholarly 
review by Dr. Jos. E. Gillet in the Bulletin 
Bibliographique et Pedagogique du Musee 
Beige for December 15, 1910, it has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. 

This valuable addition to the dramatic stu- 
dent's work-shop is "an Alphabetical List of 
Plays and other Stage Pieces of which any 
record can be found since the commencement 
of the English Stage, together with Descrip- 
tions, Author's Names, Dates and Places of 
Production, and other Useful Information, 
comprising in all nearly 50,000 Plays, and ex- 
tending over a period of upwards of 500 
years." It should be mentioned, however, that 
unless Classical sources, titles of plays from 
which translations or adaptations have been 
made, under-titles, etc., are counted, this esti- 
mate of 50,000 plays is rather high, as the 
main titles average about sixty to the page. 
Even so, when we recall that Kirkman's list 
of plays compiled during the period of the Com- 
monwealth contained only 690 titles, and Bar- 
ker's list printed in 1814 included the names of 
65,000 pieces, we may get an idea of the 
immense scope of The Stage Cyclopaedia. It 
comprises no less than forty varieties of stage 
entertainments, ranging from the interlude, 
burlesque, extravaganza, cantata, etc., to the 
full opera, comedy, and tragedy, and records 
many times more separate titles than all of 
the compilations taken together from Kirk- 
man to Barker, including those of Eogers and 
Ley (1656), Archer (1656), Phillips (1675), 
Langbaine (1691), Gildon (1699), Mears 
(1714), Giles Jacobs (1723), Whincop (or, 
rather, Mottley? 1747), Egerton (1788), and 
the editors of the Biographia Dramatica, — 
Baker, Reed, and Jones. On the other hand, 
the great mass of stage plays in England come 
in the Nineteenth Century, and it is not fair 
to Barker and his pioneer forebears to make 
such a comparison: they cannot be held re- 
sponsible for omitting what, in their time, 
did not exist. But from Mr. Clarence's Pre- 
face we are led to believe that, after 1814, 
he and his co-workers for the past twenty years 
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have had to rely entirely upon their own 
individual efforts in compiling this tremendous 
bulk of titles, — credit of course, being given 
to the 600,000 play-bills in the British Museum. 
As a matter of fact, some of the most valuable 
bibliographies of plays fall within the period 
since 1814. But the editor of the Stage 
Cyclopaedia wholly ignores Oulton's excellent 
three-volume History of the Theatres of Lon- 
don (1818), the numerous work of Halliwell- 
Phillips, Hazlitt, Fleay, Greg, and Davenport- 
Adams, not to mention various university 
publications and minor bibliographies. It is 
not conceivable that Mr. Clarence knew nothing 
of these, though from some of the strange slips 
and omissions in his book it is clear that in 
some instances at least they were not consulted. 
Of the errors, — and errors in a work of such 
magnitude are inevitable, towards which we 
must be charitable to a great degree, — there 
are two lands, those of omission and those of 
commission. Taking titles at random, I soon 
discovered mistakes of varying degrees of 
gravity. Doubtless such slips as Mrs. Alfred 
Behn for Mrs. Aphra (or, Aphara) Behn, 
Charlotte Clarke for Charke (Colley Cibber's 
daughter), Thompson for Thomson (James), 
Molteux for Motteux, Scarrow for Scarron, 
Wincop for Whincop, Etherage for Etheredge, 
Sir Solomon for Sir Salomon (by John Caryl 
and not L. Caryl), etc., are due to careless 
proof-reading. It is to be regretted also that 
an up-to-date knowledge of many of the titles 
included in the Stage Cyclopaedia was not 
possessed by the editor. Mrs. Behn's farce 
The Art of Management (1735), is called a 
drama, and is recorded as having been acted. 
Indeed, there is one source that says it was 
acted, but the fact is very doubtful; for Fleet- 
wood (manager of Drury Lane Theatre), 
against whom the satire was levelled, not 
only influenced the Lord Chamberlain to have 
the little piece prohibited, but bought up all 
the copies, as he supposed, when they were 
printed, and burned them. At least two copies 
escaped, however. Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Maid's Tragedy is stated to have been originally 
called The Bridal; under the latter title it is 
correctly given as an adaptation by Knowles, 



and produced by Macready in 1837. The 
Second Maiden's Tragedy (1611) is down as 
"entered Stationer's Co. Apr. 9, 1653." It 
should have been added that it was printed 
for the first time in 1824 (with numerous 
errors), and again in 1829 by Tieck in the 
Shakespeare Vorschule. Since the appearance 
of the Stage Cyclopaedia, The Second Maydens 
Tragedy has been correctly printed as the latest 
addition to the Malone Society Beprints. 
Again, The Golden Bump is recorded as 
"Anon, not printed, not acted. Suppressed 
1773." The date of the suppression was 1737, 
as every one knows, and though it was neither 
printed nor acted, an outline fable of this 
satire appeared in Common Sense in 1737. A 
fragment of this political satire was found 
among Sir B. Walpole's papers and passed into 
the possession of his youngest son Horatio 
(Horace) "Walpole of epistolary fame. It was 
currently understood at the time that Field- 
ing was the author of The Golden Bump, 
and the sketch in Common Sense — of which 
Fielding was the chief editor — bears numerous 
earmarks of the great satirist. 

Three of Mrs. Inchbald's plays are entirely 
omitted, — The Ancient Law (not acted; prob- 
ably founded on Massinger's Old Law, 1781), 
The 3Iassacre (from the French), never acted, 
suppressed, printed 1792, and A Case of Con- 
science (1801), printed in Appendix to Vol. 
II of Mrs. Inchbald's Memoirs. The fact that 
The Fall of Mortimer (a continuation of Ben 
Jonson's fragment, Mortimer's Fall) was acted 
at the Haymarket in the summer of 1751 does 
not appear; neither does George Coleman, the 
Younger's Night Gown and Slippers (printed 
as Broad Grins), a suppressed Lenten enter- 
tainment, 1797, nor Sheridan's youthful Ixion, 
nor the play entitled Charles I, produced at 
the Goodman's Fields Theatre, 1728-9. Of 
course the editor could not be blamed for not 
printing the title of the 1828-9 Surrey Theatre 
pantomime, AIMATODESTHEATEONAN- 
ATOLIKOMACHE ! But surely he should 
not have made the mistake of saying that The 
School for Women Criticised is a translation 
of I'Ecole des femmes instead of La Critique, 
or that Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre was built 
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first in 1672 (cf. Pepy's Diary for Nov. 20, 
1660), nor forget the opera Bosina (Covent 
Garden, 1828), nor fail to inform ns that 
Verdi's opera Louisa Miller was an adaptation 
of Schiller's Kabale und Liebe, nor completely 
overlook The Bride of Abydos, founded on 
Byron's poem of that name, first produced 
at Drury Lane, February 5, 1818, and revived 
at the Surrey, February 12, 1829. 

Tinder Gustavus Vasa there are four entries. 
That for Henry Brooke (1739) is correct. The 
one by ,W. Diamond is described as "a play 
founded on Hero of the North." On the title- 
page of the printed play it is called " an his- 
torical opera," and is so spoken of by the 
critics. Mr. Clarence gives the date of its 
production as Nov. 29, 1810, at Covent Garden, 
and 1805 as the date of printing. Under the 
original title (Hero of the North) it was acted 
at Drury Lane on February 19, 1803, in which 
year it was printed and immediately went 
through four editions. The other two entries 
referred to at the beginning of this paragraph 
are, I believe, quite wrong. I am unacquainted 
with any play entitled Gustavus Vasa in any lan- 
guage by T. Kotzelvie, or likewise any by T. Pi- 
ron (1733). In the last named year, Alexis Pi- 
ron wrote Gustave, une tragedie en cinque actes, 
founded on the history of Gustavus I of Sweden. 
This was printed at Paris in French. There 
were four editions of this tragedy, the last 
being in 1813, besides a Dutch translation and 
one in Italian, but none in English. In ad- 
dition to these, there was a four-act drama 
in Swedish (Stockholm, 1858), and a petite 
drama in French (London, 1865) on the same 
subject. 

T. Dibdin has been especially slighted by 
the editor of the Cyclopaedia, having no fewer 
than three of his plays overlooked, — Charles 
XII and Peter the Great, The Sixes, or, The 
Devil's in the Dice, and Humphrey Clinker 
(from Smollet's novel). Minor errors of 
omission, however, are not of so much im- 
portance as errors in dates of productions and 
revivals. Some of these have been noted 
already. The Younger Coleman's Surrender of 
Calais is another instance. This is given as 
having been first performed at Drury Lane, 



May 30, 1814, whereas it was produced at 
the Haymarket, July 30, 1791. In the case 
of Percy, the Cyclopaedia gives July 6, 1780, 
as the date when it was first brought out at 
the Haymarket. On March 5, 1778, Hannah 
Moore wrote to Mrs. Gwatkin : " I am very 
much pleased to find that Percy meets with 
your appropriation. It has been extremely suc- 
cessful, .... more so than any tragedy has 
been for many years. . . . The author's nights, 
sale of the copy, etc., amounted to near six 
hundred pounds ; . . . . and . . . Mr. Garrick 
has been so good as to lay it out" in the 
5 %'s. {Memoirs, 3rd. ed., I, 140.) 

The foregoing are only a portion of the 
omissions and errors found hap-hazard in The 
Stage Cyclopaedia, but they are, I fancy, 
characteristic of what any student will find 
if he is interested. It should be constantly 
borne in mind, however, that there are between 
30,000 and 50,000 titles in this compilation, and 
that the ratio formed between any list of col- 
lected mistakes and the whole number of plays 
recorded would probably appear as a very small 
fraction, — save in case of omissions. Thinking 
to arrive at more definite results as to the 
question of errors and omissions than could 
be reached by the unmethodical way of the 
reviewer, I conceived the idea of fixing my 
examination on a single j r ear, and as we have 
practically complete data in this matter for 
the years 1829-1832 I concentrated my at- 
tention on those years. The result was 
amazing. In 1829 there were 145 pieces 
licensed for representation in London. Of 
these, the Stage Cyclopaedia omits 34 plays 
in English, 53 in French, and 1 in Italian. 
Among those recorded there are six errors of 
detail. The record is a little better for the next 
three years. But why there should have been 
any omissions whatever for these particular 
years is inconceivable on any ground save a 
lack of knowledge of the existence of the docu- 
ment containing the information. In 1832 a 
Select Committee was appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the state of 
dramatic literature. To that Committee George 
Colman, the Younger, then Examiner of Plays, 
presented a list of all the pieces which had 
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been submitted to him between January 1, 
1829, and June 11, 1832. This exhibit was 
made a part of the Eeport, which, we must 
presume, is known to all special students of 
the drama and the stage. (See Pari. Papers, 
1831-32, Vol. xxxv, MS. p. 413). But one 
may well imagine that twenty years devoted 
to cataloguing names of plays, etc., might cause 
one to almost overlook the fact that there 
ever was a Parliament! 

This all goes to show that work of this 
character is quite impossible for any one hand, 
however expert. But this is not said in dis- 
paragement of The Stage Cyclopedia, for it 
is far and away the most useful work of its 
kind that has ever been produced, and for this 
reason Mr. Clarence deserves our everlasting 
gratitude. 

Watson ITioholson. 

Authors Olvb, London. 



Tales from the Old French, translated by Isabel 
Butler. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1910. 12mo., 265 pp. 

Miss Butler, who has also translated the 
Roland, offers here good running versions of 
thirteen Old French lais, fabliaux and contes 
divots. Under the first heading are included the 
Lai du Cor, the Melion and the Lai de I' Oiselet, 
which is generally classed as & fabliau ; also, from 
Marie de France, Chaitivel, Elidue and Les Dous 
Amanz. The fabliaux chosen are all from the 
Montaiglon-Raynaud collection : The Divided 
Blanket, Of the Churl who won Paradise, and 
The Gray Palfrey. Schultz-Gora's Chevalier au 
Barisel adds its length to the ' ' contes devots et 
didactiques," and as shorter samples are given 
(from Meon and Barbazan et Meon), The Angel 
and the Hermit, the Order of Chivalry and The 
Jousting of Our Lady (Dm Chevalier Qui Ooit la 
Messe . . .). 

The range of these is partly limited by the fact 
that a certain type of the fabliau is untranslatable ; 
yet perhaps more brevity and variety could have 
been attained ; and the choice, say, of Chievrefoil 



instead of the rather limp Chaitivel would have 
been advantageous. Marie has been abundantly 
dealt with by translators. Besides Miss Rickert' s 
"Seven Lays" (mentioned by Miss Butler), we 
have Arthur O'Shaughnessy's versions and a less- 
known rendering of three others in the third vol- 
ume of "Arthurian Romances, " published by 
Nutt. Biselavret is given there, and that fact, 
together with her own inclusion of the nearly 
allied Melion, probably prevented Miss Butler 
from translating the more famous were-wolf story. 
She is aware that five of her collections have been 
translated before ; to which may be added the 
version (inferior to Miss Butler's) of The Joust- 
ing of Our Lady furnished in the peculiar missal- 
form of the New Mediaeval Library. 1 

In the actual wording, Miss Butler seems to 
have aimed at the standard set by Andrew Lang 
in his classic rendering of Aucassin et Nicolete — 
to give rather the atmosphere of an Old English 
counterpart, the flavor of Sir Thomas Malory. 
In the main, naturally barring the joyous naiveti 
that Lang found ready to hand, she has succeeded 
in this endeavor, imparting a consistency and a 
flow of style which are quite admirable. For 
accuracy in adapting either of the old idioms, 
Miss Butler's translation, while not impeccable, 
is superior to most such efforts. She shows more 
than a Wardour Street dexterity in fitting her 
Old English cloak to the occasional angularity of 
her models. Two of her favorite methods are, 
first, a certain fusion of construction, resulting in 
three nouns — "care and heed and study " ; and, 
second, a fusion of sentence-structure, either by 
wholesale inversion or, less frequently and less 
justifiably, by suppressing a period. 

There is a generous use of the old terms : vair 
and viol, paynimry, churl, 'for that,' etc.; and 
what is more difficult, the translator gives the 
constant illusion of age in the very reticulation of 
the sentence, in such things as the appropriate 
rendering of syntactical doublets, antitheses and 
proverbs. The pronoun confusion of the Old 
French was very great. Miss Butler has been 
put to it skilfully to indicate and differentiate 
the speaker. Occasionally there is a lapse into 



1 " Of the Tumbler of Our Lady and Other Miracles," 
New York, Duffield and Co., 1908. 



